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ABSTRACT ' • , , ' 

A study tested the -hypothesis that expressed media 
content preferences^ are the result of a cultural identification 'and 
that actual exjposure to me*dia content will partially determine one*s 
cultural identity. Questionnaires were completed by 884 5th and 10th 
grade students, half of whom w4re Hispanic and half Anglo. The 
questionnaire measured several variables, including exposure to 
•several media, content preferences, perceived media credibility, 
perceptions of cultural po^rtrayals in the media, and , demographics « 
Re'sixbndents chose irom 12 cultural label&^^e one they felt ^applied 
best to them. Fourteen pfepce ift of the Respondents chose Chicanb,^ 13* . 
chose Span ish-Ameri can , and 24% l^li^ican-Amer ican Fif ty-one^ercent 
reported speaking English ^nd no Spanish in the home, and 9% spoke' 
mostly Spanish, . Self-designated Ch^canos and Mexican-Americans had 
similar ,rtedia preferences-: they were interested in ethnic-oriented 
mtisic aivd not' interested in^ recreation magazines or classical and , 
country and western music. Mexicans expresses) a di^stinct pteference 
for Spanish, content in all .media. Span ish-^Ameri cans were uninterested 
in local an'q Latin news;, while Anglos expressed lower^ preference for 
^tS{>anish and local news, Saturday television, entertainment magazines , 
*f|and black-oriented music* Anglos were more likely than Hispanics to 
^^eak'^nd read English, read few comic b'ook^s, listen to' few records 
and tapes, watch le^s television, assign low believability 'to 
television, perceive television minorities^ as unreal, and perceive 
media Mexican-Ame/ican portrayals as positive. . CHTH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Hispa^iic Americans as a racial minority have received much attention " 
as of- late from government, social and academic ' concerns . The fallacy , of 
•considering Hispanica as a single group or ^necessarily as a racial group Tias " 
been recognized by many,* but very little effort has been expended trying to 
identify either the nature of the multiplicity or origins dTtlispanic cultural 
identities. , #, 

^ . Obviously, Hispanic Americans vai^ along multiple dimensions |uch as place 
of origin, socio-economic status, generation, 'and years in the U.S.',^ etc. • 
(Ca^avantes, 1971); Different iat ions :also^i•nclude variations, in tradition, ' • 
customs, beiiefsj values,-^ Social 'i-elatibns, - foo^s, designs'for living in general, 
^d an ovqraU v^orld y|;„;(S^baugh^^ 1979)., S-elf-designated ^cultui^al identity /" 
J3 4e. of the nK>st-significartt..starting:points-in' the consideration' of subh 
dxffe^entxdtion- of Hispanic Americans. . . t- ' ] 



Cultural identity. Culture a,s a perceptual construct has- a long history 
. of.theore,ticai cohsideration and little empirical investigation.. ^Ericl^son (1966) 
has defined identity, as "one aspect of .the struggle' for ethnic survival; one '* " 
person's or group's .identity may be relative to another's; and identity awar6- • 
•ness have to" dp with matters of aij inner emancipaHrion from a dominant 
identity; such as^ Icompict majority'" (p.. 148). '.Within this perspective 
lies the -assumption that cultural identity is relative, complex, and a tnental 
constrtict rathei: than; a bategorf'zation imposed from without, 
: Proceeding from thii b^sis, it - is apparent' that 9ultural identity may or 
may not corresijond to .conventional measures of race or ethnic origin. For ^ 
example, a.Mexican of European extraction may think of -himself as Hispanic* as 
•exicani as European, as some other idehtifyiilg label, or as a combination of 
the^^. .In the United States, such;, an individual would" be cat^g^orized as ' 



••Hispanic'! fot official purposes, no matter what personal cultural identity 
that person. mi^ht hold. 

• It is lalst. apparent that- cultural identity may be more complex than cqn- 

• ventional mlasir^s of race or etlinic origin, providing more' specification as to 
an individuck's^^rception of where' he "fits" culturally. For example, this 
author is ofien lasked if I am "Ger^n." The response to this question is in- 
variably yes ,\-although both the questioner and the respondent know full well 
that the lattir is American by birth. '-And, for all official (arid most- research) 
purposes. I ami considered "Whit e'|, or" ev^n-AnglcJ" yet this/categorization does' 
not fully nor fairly. assess the. cultural identity I perceive 3S m±n6> ' ■ 

Since the "official" methods of' cilltural categorization are/oidinarily 'uk^d 
by social scientists , the information ^obtained .in most studies- is limited as " 
to the .possible multiple nature of cuituibal identit^: JThis may reduce* the ' 
.predictive power of "race" or "ethnicity" as independent variables! Added con- 
ceptual .importahc^ must be granted to studies whioh examine cultural identity " 
aa a set of complex, non-exclusive^ items, but few of these have' been conducted. 

Cultural identity jmay be seen' as a determinant of certain perceptions and", 
behaviors. For exampl^, P^nalosa (1970) indicates that self-designated Chicane's 
are more militant in their attitudes and behaviors than other Hispani.c indivir- : 
duals. And Korzenny, Armstrong, and Neuendorf (1979) have -argued that ctatural 
identity among Hispanio American^ might affect communication style 'and other • ' 
communication behaviors. What are the determinants of cultural identity? ^Th'is ■ 

* " * ■ * . ' ° 

is a question not yet explored, especially frdm a. communication perspective. 

Generally, a number of factors seem worthy of investigation as possible 
determinants.- First, 4e developm4nt of cult{iral identity may be seen. as. 
historical process whick involves networks of social influence., .Heijnandei ,(1970) 
has hypothesized that "lihe maintenance of the.Chlftano or Mexican American or ^- 



' La Raza ethnic identity is dependent upon a. funbtioning. satellite system with a 
. connnon focal point" (p. 15). This^might consist of relatives and Hispanic 
•friends, and perhaps Hispanic-oriented organizations which encourage pe^-petfia- 
tion of the Mexican or other foreign national ' Hispanic culture. ' Cultural iden- 
tity, is- also expected to depend on influences prevalent .in the ' larger American * 
culture, i^^. / contact with individuals of other cultural origins and media - 

exposure to such Individuals are expected to have a substantial influence 

- . - ■ • ► • 

The nature of. the cultural history and support mechanisms for "the Hispanic 

American experienc^'. • as well as. the role pf interpersonal cohtact in the acccui-' 

turation of Hisp^aAic Ainericans. will b^ex^ined in the following section. The 

role of mfedia in the life of the Hispanic American^ will .subsequently be examined. 

Thereafter, a stu<^y will be described in which.the third "major posited. influence 

on cultural identity, media eJipoCiire, is. examined as to its 'relatipnship ti the 

ct^tural identities of Hispanic Americans. . ' . • ' 

The Hispanic in the U.S.- The. Hispanic culture most prevalent in the U.S. " 
has^been.that associated with Mexico 1- a mixture of Spanish and Indian lijfj^nce. 
Condon (1980) has outlined the importan't features of this culture as being. a 
supreme importance of the family, very separate roles .for womeij and men, the' 
relative nature, of "truth," and a value for high emotions. 

To the extent that these attributes of tht Hispanic , culture differ from 
those-held as important in thfe U.S., some acculturation may occur for those ' 
H;Lspanics in the U.S. In assessi^^ such i_i)roces§ , one' must keep in mind thfe 
type of self-concept that Mexicans have held. "(I^)t must be admitted that the 
only culture^ poss^le^among us [Mexicans] must 'be of a derivative kind," Ramos ' 
(1962, p. 17 ). indicates, 'referripg tb the blending of. Spanish, Indian, Frenbh, 
English, and. other influences'. "Mexicans Wave -been imitating for a long time, 
without actually realizii^g that they were imitating. TTiey have always since^^ely 



believed thWt they were bringing civilization into national existeitce" (p. 18)." 
He also notes that ^ the Mexis^an is not culturally inferior to the American, . 
••but Jj-ather that he feels inferior" (p. ^57). 

Ah Hisf)ai|ic entering the U.S. has at least" thr^ee options open to him in " 
his attempt t6 come to terms With the two divergent 'cultural influences. 
Assimilation .involves complete integration into the larger American mainstream 
culture, with ^abandonment of the relevant Hispanic culture. Adaptation involves 
recognizing and respecting differences while working toward mutual goals. Dis- 
ruptiona nvolves the Vailure of either of the two previous alternatives to pro- 
vide avenues for the • achievement- of societal goals, and will result in corapara- 
tive isolation from the mainstream U.S. culture (l^ofzenny, Armstrong, and 
Neuejadorf, 1979). 



In terms of cultural^ identities , assimilation would imw.y a mope^meric^n- 
ized identification (e.g., Mexican-American, Hispanic-Am.eri-can , Ciian-American 
or simply American).. Adaptation -is often associated with militancy, ^d would 
result, in a third separate identification (e.g. , Chicane). Disruption would 
most likely resujf in a cultural identity associ^ed with the. now-distant 
culture of origin (e.g.", Mexican, Mejicaiio, Cuban), '-^as attempts to achieve 
assimilation of ada^ation have mied, isolation 'from mainstream U.S^ culture 
has, resulted, and the individual retxirn-s to identification witR^his only culture. 
- ■ . Without specifying these mechanisms of assimilation/adaptatiqjf op lack 
.thereof, Penalosa (l97d^ has', tried to; provide. an overall classification of 
Mexican-American^which is ^ilar in many ways to the above discussion. He - 
describes a. continuum dn which one -of the extrei'es contains. Mexipaft-Americans ' 

' ' V * ' , . 

.who consider themselves to' be' "Americajis of Mexican Ancestry" and would first 
identify, themselves as' plainly Americans'. In the middle of the continuum are * ' 
those who consider themselves "M^ican^American" and who are" conscious of the . 



duality of their cultural e«istence and" live soneVf in conflict. "At the" other 
^ extreme of the continuum/ one -Kould find tfte' "Chicanos-/t wfio^are fairly militant 
and' hold a quite septate; cirltural identity T^hich.is the result of the merging. 
of two worlds. ' 

. •■ ^ \ • ^. • , . ^- ■ .. . ' • 

. Having 'specified ^he types of influenqes which might go 'into fdrming^a' ' , \j 
cultural identity, we may -also examine possible implipations of holding a cijl- 

• . . . .-''^ ' ' " 

.tural id,e;itity, Conmunication as a mechanism' which holds society together, is ex- 
■ .'■ ■ • ■ • 

pected to depend substantially bn the cultural 'identity of the members of a group 

*hich is striving for a_ positive integration without giving ui) its cultural ' 

•integrity. In confronting and 'joining the larger magority a certain type ^ • 

of cultural idetrtity is. .expected to ^influence the co^unication patterns and* 

* i 
styles used foi^ demanding social services and for job interviewing. Also, 

the relationship between cultural identity and communication style should have 

implications for the establishment- 6f«^aningful .human relationships with 

^' ' \ ' ' 

.members of th^ larger American culture '^Korzenny, Armstrong, and Neuendorf, 

1979J^. . \ . . .. ^ , — 

- ' ' ' ' ^ V - 

Thus, the way in which an hispahic American individual identifies him/herself 

culturally is ijqpected both to be determined at least partially ' by contact 

witlf^ the majority American cultur^e and^o. have implications f oy the^ wafys in ^ 

which 'the 'individual deals with the larger American .culttore in\his/her efforts • 

to achieve a desired degreie of adaptation or assimilation. 

' ' . * . - ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ ' / 

Hispanic Americans and the media .' The role- of media exposure in, the pro- 

cess of cultural integration ^ either to acceler^e Americanization or to main- 

j 

tain a septate cultural identity — has not been ^lored. In fact, the litera- - 
ture that does exist rarely reflects any systematic' research efforts. As Lopez 

♦ r 

and Enos. (197?) point out, '*Only very recently has any significant amount of' * 
literature about the Spanish surname populaticfcs begun^to emerge^ and rtist.of 



.-that concentrates on problems of Schooling. 'employment, and on genera^ demo^aphic 
. characteristics; With a very few limited exaeptions^^.the literature concerned 
^ with mass media excludes any theo^or facts direct ly^r even indirectly .pertain- 
^ ^ing to^the media utilization -arid attitudes "of thpse -in. the U.S. whp spW ^ ' 
Spanish" (p., 283). " ' / * \ *. ... ' 

While only ^.handful of studies "have 'been done concerning -the usage of and 
effects of mfedia by and on Hispanic AmeriCans. the 'treatment of Hispanic - 
Americans in TV and other mass media has been explored numerous times in a , 
descriptive manner.. For example, Cecil -Robinson (1977) has written an examina- 
tion of Chicaner and He^iban portra^rals ih American novels, poetry, and, other ' 
Ijiterature, • , ^ ' ^ ^ 

In an historical exposition of Mexican stereotypes In U.S.; cultural expres- 
^ sion' between 1910 and 193©, Lim^on (1973) describes the treatment of Mexicans and 
Mexican Americans in-llterat'ui.e.. films and news media. He holds that the itereo- 
types of»'the Chic«/io "depict him^ as. .dirty ..violent, hypersexual. treacherous. 
• anii jhievi-ng, alth^u^^ also often appears 'as cowardly, apathetic and dormant" 
(p. 257).'* ' ^ ' • - , 

' i ' ' ' . 

Comparing I960 and 1966 sui^ys of textbook publishers. Roberts (1968) con- 

. clu4es that "hopeful progress" is being made in the , integration (inclusion) of 

Mexican Americans and Blacks in U.S'. textbooks. No analysis of types of por- 

• * ' - ' 

trayals^i^ made, and conclusions are based on. self-reports by the publishers.-- 
Articles on^e treatment of Hlspa^ Americans by broadcast media are 
...generally normative iii nature, providing little tempirical basis for -assertions- .. •. 
^ ma<le. in a cry against broadcast medra's stereotyping of Mexican AtneMcans. ' 
Ob^edo and Joselow (1972) provide a basis for action by notihg, among other 
things... that "meaningftfl change in the status of the Chicano cannot occur while 
the media contents . itself (sic) with c£iricaturesl' (p. 86). Cbledo and Joselow 



ERIC ^ , • §• \ . ^ 



propose reliance on the personal attack regulation' in the FCC's Fairness Doc- 
tj?ine*^o stop i^acist content in broadcasting. ' • * 

■ . In a biting examination of Mexican American portrayals in, advertising, 
Martinez (1969)^ clt^s a number' of adyerti'sers, including Arrid ("Mexicans stink 
the most"), Lark ("Mexicans are sloppy"), and of course Frito^Lay (Mexicans 
are "Frito Banditos"), for racist pdrtrayals of Mexicans and Mexican JVmericans. • 
Martinez voices the concent that such portrayals symbolically>rea£firm' the 
inferior ^social status of these individual^, a^d may also- create unfavorable ~ 
racial and cultural stereotypes in minds which ^rijviouriy did not harbor them. 
In one of ^ the most systematic investigations available, Greenberg and" 
. Baptista-Feman^ez (l98p) examined three years of prime-time and Saturday morning 
jietwork TV V>graraming: They found Hispanic portrayals to brf quite infrequent y 
constituting only 1.5% of all speaking character*. • They concluded tKkt Hispanibs 
are portraxed in general.as "miles, "of dark complexion, with dai^k hair, most 1 
often with" heavy accents. Women are absent and insignificant. They'rfe [Hispanics 
are] .gregarious and pleasant, with* stroog family ties. Half work, hard and half 
at»e l^zy, and very few sh*ow any inclination toward their future. Most have 
very little educatibn, arid their jobs reflect that fact" (p. 11). 



• As indicated ^above, only a small number of social scientific studies have 
been conducted on the patterhs of media usage and effects for Hispanic Americans. 
These studies are generally ' troubled methodologically, and ar^ klso so diverse ■ 
and situation-specific that' little in the way of general conclusions may be made. 
However, consideration of these studies may shed light on the "options avail- 
able for directing* subsequent research. - ^ • 

In a study limited by small sample size and^poor sampling techniques,** 
Pasqua (1976) drew several conclusi6ns regarding Chicano newspaper rekders' news* 



i.e.. One major portion of the sample consisted of Chicago night-school 



students at a local community collegt. ' 



\ 



values. , "(I)t appears that the Chicano reader can Evaluate a news s'tory from 
its structural aspect^ and does so to a stronger degree than Anglo readers. ' 
Moreover,. %. it appear^ the Chicano reader has a^morepronoimced concept "and 
greater Value for the element of 'timelihesg' in news stories than does his 
Angla <QouAterpart" (p. 358). * - . * * J* 

Using ^ a smaOa and decidedly nop-randoro sample of Chicano and 'Anglo opinion 

« 

leaders in^Austin^ Texas, Konnan and Valenzuela^(197U) sought to cothmt^ * 
.patterns or;inass ^media us^ge. They found statistically significant dif?^r,ences 
both in repoicted media use and in media thought best suited to solve local 
problems* Anglos were mor4 than twice as likely (^78% vs. 33%) to indicate 
news .as their favorite pj^gram type. Chic^mos were more likely to name adven-' 
tore, soap-operas ^^d movies as preferred program tirpes. - 

When asked whxcl) media they thought were pref eri?ed^ by other citizens, to^ 
disseminate messages, Anglos and' Chicanes >oth ci-fed TV-radio (52% and 53% 
respectively); Anglos named the pri^J: media of newspapers-magazines much* more - 
oft^n than Chicanes (U3% and V\%)\ Anglos were much less- likely to report 
"people" as a preferred medium than were Chicanes (5% aAd 33%). The Anglos 
and Chicanes were .eilso asked which media they though wexe best suited to help 
solve a .number- of ^ local problems (education, health > anc 



economy) . Overall, 
less likely to n^ie 



aij' 

Chicanes were significantly more likely to name TV; and 
newspapers and people.. 

In a study of Spanish- language-only television (SLO-TV) in Los Angeles, 
Lopez and Enos (1973) concluded that the^ SLO viewer is a person who is most 
likely fbreign-bom, has low income and schooling and^is over thirty years of 
age (p. 1 3(^9). The amount a person views SLO is related primarily to demo-^ 
graphic characteristics such as ^come and education, but also to the ethnicity 
of the person^ , ^ 



•In 1^72, Valerizuela conductecJ a. phone survey in San Antonio, Texas, asking* 
Mexican American respondents about their specific. locaHsed media behavior. 
Valenzuelals results suggest that ''the malor differences in media haSits and ^ 

' » • ... 

preferences were related to different socio-economic status levels and the Ian- 
guage used in the interview" (Resume).* ^ ' ' • ^ . " ' 



In a secondary analysis of the V^lenzuelq^ data,* Dtinn (1975) conducted a 



faclior analysis \to attelfnpt to identi^ clusters of relevant subgroups of Mexlc.an 
Ame^^icans based on soqial characteristics, media habits, and preferences. Six.^ 
signifi'cant factors , did, emerge. Factor I contained two clusters: 'a negative^ 
. cluster labeled' "traditional," compose* pf "older persons (usually housewives) 
who conducted the interview in*Spanil5h, called themselves 'Mexican' or 'Mexicano' 

and whose itedia preferences' tended toward Spanish language radio and^ television . 

> * . . • # ' 

s programs" tp. 7),* and a positive cluster named "non-traditional," composed of 

* * ' r \ • • 

."younger, better educated respondents, students aud whi|te-collar workers, who 



referred toth^lnselves as * Mexican- American,' and who conducted the interview 

^eitjjer bilingually or in English, preferred rac^io' ajid t^evision pro7 

grainning in, English^ and their program taste included movies, adventure pro.- 
grams, draAa, am comedy- variety programs. Their primary source of news and 
information tended to lt>.e newspapeW , and they owned color televisions .and AH- 
FM radios" (p. 8). The remaitiirig five factors Here notn related to the ethnicity 
of the respondent^. * ^ ^ • 

Williatns; Valenzufela and Knight (1973) looked fpr any relationships existing 

between demographic vari^iKLes and media uSie in Mexican Americans* Sui*veydng 

• > - ' y V ' ' * ♦ ' , 

over 1500 Mexican Americans iii Austin and San. Antonio, the researchers found 

only a few significant predictions, of television "Use and content preference by 

demographics^ And, .more speci^ically/ preferred ethnic self**referen^t did not 

emerge as/a §igni£icant predictor* of any media variables (using only '"'Mexican,"* 



"Mexican- Ameridan," l>6th, and neither as possible oulturaj^^Jrdent ity categori- ' 
Mtions).. ^ >«' " , ' • . ? 

In one of the* few pieces of research to dat6 which^ examined both media 

,atxa culturar identity variables, Zaffirini (1978) conducted a' survey of H^xipan* 
American 'junior 'college atudfenf s. Those who preferred^ "non- traditional" ethnic # 
self-referents (e.g., Mexican American, Chidaxio^ BroV^) were sigriificarftly more" 
likely than those prefei^ng- "traditional" ethnfa^self-referents (e,.g., Latin 

^American, Spanish Americanv Spanish- speaking) to express a 'p3?eference for Sp"^sli 
print >and .Spanish- broadcast media and ^f or bilxligtial newspapers and'^televisiqpl 

^ Effects studies are less numerpus than thosre describing expcsttre patterns, 
Williains and Naialicio. (1972) conduct^ed a study Examining the effects of • . 
Carrascolendas ^ a television set»ies developed for the bi^llngual education *Qf 
first and secopd grade Mexican^ Amoricah children in^the southwest Oi?S. with the 

- ^' ^' ■• • . " • / " 

. idea the "the Mexican-American child sjif f ers th^dual disadvantage* of seldom^ . . . 
seeing a positive im^e of persons , such as hiij^.elf; in .th§ meaJa, an'd e>q>eriencing 
few ujedia \^hich^efvQ' hifl^'ad an .individifal" /p/ 300), ,,Aii ih-school expei»iment- ' 
was'cbndudted^.^ahd found a number^of knowleAgS^ effects of Gan;asc6lendas in* * 
specific* a3?e^ multiciilt\iral'-epMi5bnmen'b(!' phjipical CT[vironment,^and^ cognitive 

'development. These' effects "werfe, however; limited to English items: there was 

a lack of sigsiificant effecta^-when' thfe testing items were" iij^. Spanish. ' )HKether 

; . . ■ ' ' ' ^ ^' 

-<his was.dife ^to a higher acceptjabUity factor ^or JGnglish in,l:he 'community, 

emphasis on the English portions qf th6 shows by treachers- in the olBissroom,^ 

or some other ^acltor w^s not established.- . ^ - ^ ^ * ' 

The relationship between television viewiijg and perceived treatment ^y ' • 

private and public organizations* was examined by Subervi-Velez (^979). ^Per- "/ ( 

v« • » ' * r . ^ ^ • 

ceived ethnic discrimination was studied using a sample which included Puerto 

. • * ^ . . . , ' . . ' V . . ' 

Ricans, Mexican Americans, and Cubans. . Data for. the study were obtained from - 



J 



Duran and Monroe's Latino Communication Project, conducted in 1977: It measured 
the cCinmunication patterns and organizational activities of Chicago's Hispanic 
residents ♦ It was fovind that TV was a negative predictor of the perceived 
discrimination from consumer and social j|>rganizations» Exposure to other types 
of media w^is found not to be a significant predictor • The author concluded 
that. Latinos, are not highly 'critical of the treatment they receive by a number 
of public and private organizations in Chicago. ; . / 

What conclusions m^ be reached regarding . this collection of articles c6h- 
ceming Hispanic m^dia use? Only very general statements may be made: 

.1. As indicated in numerous studies and descriptions » Hispanic Americans 
have been and are being portrayed- stereotjrpically in the me^tia, in- 
eluding TV* -These stereotypes are, however, quite divei^se. Positive ' 
portrayals of Hispanics as plefisant'^and gregarious co-exist with xiega- 
^ive portra^^s of Hispanics as dirty and ^thieying. 

2. As indicated In the Kormah and Valenzuela' article, Hispanics- do seem- 
^ , to utilize media differently than Anglos, opting for a greater amoupt 

, of entertaijwpaerit fare. They alsp^old differen;lfial attitudes toward 
media a^s'pr6blemn solving devicfes. . ' - , ' ' ^ * ^ 

3. As afadicated by, the Lopez and Enos, Dunn, and Zaffirirti studies, there 

) ^ . • .^^ >^ - . • . 

is some evijdence to show that the type of label preferred by Hispanic* 

Americans Ss related to the type of television use they report • For 

^ v . ^xaiq>le , "Mexican-oriented" Mexican Americans prefer Spani^ language 

broadk:asts -and -pro-ams reflecting tHe Mexican culture. ^ (Interestingly, 

V ' / ^ ' 

these people may^xiot always be th« ones to ask/for morfe fare of this 

.type. ^Pasqua (1976) notes that "Valenzuela has. pointed outin< conver- 



sation • • . that the self-designatecTChicano who calJLs 'for more ' 
Spanish and bilingual media is just the person who does not use* them 



4 



op need them as he gets his information more often in print and in 

English" (p. 350).) [ 
Hypoyeses. * It -thus seems clear that some set of relationships does exist 
between^^cultural self-identification and media contend preferences. The 
directionality and causality"^ of these relationships have not been explored. 
In light of the literatvire reviewed above, the following general set of relation 
ships is suspected: . * * * . 



Interpersonal 
' Contact with 
Anglos /Hispanics 

Support Structure 
for ^Hispanic 
Cultural^ 

-Media Use 




Media Content 
Preferences 



Cultural 
Identity 'Ns^ 



\ 



^ Social, Political 
and Other . 
Behaviors 



Figure 1 



^eeherip, literature on culture ^d communication (Hernandez, 1970; Blxabaugh 

and Pennington, 1976) would suggest linkages 1 and 2* The support structure for 

Hispanic culture includes activity in Hjspanic organisations, as well as demo- 
te 

graphics such as size of household, language spoken In the home, and neighbor- * 
h<5od composition. Linkage 5 is suppprted by another body of literature which is 
beyond the purview of this paper (Dworkin, 1971; Lambert, 1967; Diaz-Guerrero, 
1975). Much of the literature cited' in the previous section (Dunn, 1975; Lopez 
and Enos, 1973; Zaffirini> 1978) ^supports the idea .of linkago U, ^ although the 
directionality of the link is not specified in most of the rese^ch, 

Here it' is proposed that expressed content preferences are more likely the 
result of a cultural identification than visa versa. Actual exposure, both 
general and oo^ent-specific,. is expected to affect how one begins to think 
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about oneself culturally in the same way that interpersonal communication events 
will shape and* mold one's self-concept (both culturally and psychologically)! 
But an expressed content preference, unless, /uifiUed through actual exposure; ^ 
is an inactive variable ^-^Irhat is, it p3X>vldes no mechanism, no means for the 
incorporation of new information which !might impact on the individual* s identity. 
It is thus proposed that* media content preferences are an outcome of cultural . 
identity (and other social and psychological influences) and that actual exposure 

• to media content (either gtiided or unguided by/^ontent preferences) will be 

' ■ ■ / 

a partial determinant of what type.^of cultural identity one holds. It is apparent 
that a circular type of model is a distinct possibility for these .relationships,^ 
as indicated by the dotted litie in Figure 1, which would imply a non-recursive 
overall model. ^ ^ . ^ 

The relationships represented by ^inkage- 3 are the concern of this pap^r. 

V 

Surpr4.singly,' no study has looked at simple exposure to various media- as pre- 
dictors of cultural identity. ' Here,, the basic thrust of the conceptualization , 
of tliis linkage is that exposurS to "mainstream" \j.S. media' (I.e., media which 
emphasize an homogenous majority American culture) enhances integration or 
Americanization, and that using these media for learning/information gain, 
^ attributing** credibility to these media, perceiving their content as real 4nd 
positive, and using^their content in a concerted manner will furthfer enhance 
Americanization. - ^ • 

Based on the type of Hispanic American, media portrayals available to 
media users (Martinez, 1969; Greenberg and Baptista-Fernandez,^ 1980), one would 
not expect .substantial reinforcement of Hispanic culture through general media 
exposxare. On the contrary, the majority of the content ayailable on mainstream 

• American TV, newspapers, and radio emphasizes "Anglo"-oriented beliefs, attitudes* 

r 

. ^d behaviors. Thus one would expect exposure to TV, newspapers and radio to 

• w Co 
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be predictive of a more Americanized cultural identity. Other* media which have 
become quite specialized (i.e., magazines, bopks, comic books, recdrds, tape?, 
movies) generally afford some' opportunity for meeting minority tastes. For 
example, Spanishr language records and tapes are rbadily available. In general, 
one would expoct exposure t^speoialized media to be predictive of. a less 
Americanized cultural identity.. 

Building on the cultural identity typology of Peaalosa, those identifying 
themselves as Mexican-American and Spanish-American ar6 deemed the most American- 
ized of the Hispanics in this study. Those identifying themselves as Latino ^e 
less Amei<j^ynized, Chicanos even less so, and Me;<icans least Americanized. ' 
(Those' identifying themselves as Cuban or Puerto Rican are few in number and 
different in that a.range of labels were not provided, for those" nationalities, ' 
Results concerning these individuals will be presented, but no. specific hypo- 

* ■ » 

theses concerning them will be forwarded. ) In the hypotheses to be presented 
below, a distinction will be made between the more Americanized cultural iden- 
tities, (i.e. , Mexican-American' and Spanish-American), and the relatively un- 
-AiBkcijsal^ed^cultm^ (i.e.. Latino, Chicano, Mexican)?^ 

S H^: In a very, basic ^ense, it is, first hypothesized that media ex- 
posure, functions, and perceptions will discriminate the endorsement 
of each cultural label for all respondents. More specifically, it is 
also hypothesized that among respondents of Hispanic origin, -these- ^ 
variables will further discriminate the endorsement ^of each Hispanl^ 
cultural label. 

For the more "American" cultural identities (i.e., Mexican-American, Spanish 
American )i:»the following factors a]^e h^rpothesized to significantly predict en- 
-dorsement among all respondents and alfeo among Hispanics only: ^ 



if: , ■ 



The more a person is exposed to the mainstream media/of newse apers, 
antt- radio, the i^fiare likely his endo2?setnent (of a more "American" 
cultural identity \ . 
The more a person is exposed to the specialized media of magazines, ^ 
comic books, books, records/tapes, and movies^ the less likely his 
endorsement • ' ^ , ^ ^ 

■ 1%, 

^'The more a person uses the ^nainstream media for the functions of infor- 
mation/leaming, the more, likely his endorsement. ■ 
The more 4 person uses the mainstream media for the functjions of' * 
escape/entertainment, tl?e less likely his endorsement. ' 
The more credibility a person assigns to the "mainstreanf media, tfie more 

«i . • » ^ . T 

likely his endorsement; ■ 1 

The more a person discusses mainstream media content with, others, 
the moi*e, likely hi& endorsement: 

The more a person is e;q>osed to concerted efforts by others to posi- 
tively mediate, tjie respondents' mainsftream media exposure, the more 
likely his endorsement. ' ' 

The more a person perceives mainstream media content^as real (given ^ 
.heavy emphasis on Anglo-oriented content and stereotypical yet in- 
^quent -Hispanic-orieiited* content)^ the more likely Ks endorsement. ' 

The more a person perceives mainstream m^dia portrayals as positive, 

/ ■ " •■ • • 

the more likely his endorsement. ■ ^ 

The more a person reads and speaks English, and the fewer other 
Hispanics living in the person's household, the^Tnore likely his 
endorsement. ^ "7 

For the less "/toiericanized" cultural identities (i.e., Latinp, Chicano, 
and Mexican), th& above hypotheses Hg-H^^^are forwarded wiU a change 
.in the sign (positive or negative) of each hypothesized relaticbship. 



• . METHODS 

A survey was conducted which contains data to test the .hypotheses, with ^ 
yo\iths from the U.S. southwest as respondents. The use of youths as respon- 
•dents has special" considerations. The knowledge that a study such as* this can 
generate concerning young Hispanics is important ^or the consideration of 
future Hispanic issues. Youthful respondents may not be ^ical of all His- 
panics, and in fact it seems likely that as a group they may tend to be more 
Americanized than their elders,' yet they do stand as a group with potential 
for- great significant contributions in the future. Conducting the study in 
the U;S. southwest assured an accessible sample of youthful rfispanics who would ' 
range in their type of qultural identity. 

In May of 1980, 884 questionnaires were completed by fifth and tenth 
graders in the following five southwestern .U.S. cities: 226 in Salinas, 107 in 
San Bernardino^ and 188. in Visalia, California; 177 in Santa Fe, New Mexico; and 
.186 in Tucson, Arizona. Consent was obtained from each school district, and , ' 
.administration of the survey was' done in the classroom. Fifth grade classes 
were standard (neither remedial nor acfeelerated) and tenth grade classes were 
requin^d courses rather- than' electives. • ' 



' About half the respondents wer^ identified by school personnel as Hispanic 
and half as Anglo; tiispanics of Mekican descent are the m'ost prevalent Hispanic 
grotq) in the.-^ographical areas under examination* , 

The questionnaire measured a large number of variables , including exposul^ 
to a wide y/ariety of'^media, content preferences for those meJfia, functions for 
media u^, p^eived media credibility, parental mediation of media use, social 
interaction regarding media content, perceptions of cultural portrayals in the^ 
media, and demd^paphics^ * • : ^ 



Dependent variables . The questionnaire presented twelve different cvatural 

labels for endorsement by the respondents: Chicano, Latino, Mexican, Cuban, 

"/ ' - ■ * 

Puerto R^can, Spanish- American, Mexican-American, Asian-American^ White (Anglo), 

Black, Native American (AfneriCan Indian), and Other. Respondents were asked to- 
ciz>cle the lab'el(s) which they felt applied best to thera. 

Itidependen t variables . A number of demographic variables were measured and 
^included as possible. predictors of cultural "identity. Number of people in the 
respondent's household, language preference for readiJif^ and language preference 
for speaking Vere measured. These latter two items included the following scale: 
English only. Mostly English but some Spanish, English and 'spanish about equally. 
' and Mosttly Spanish but some English. ~ ' ' 

Many of the other independent variables mentioned in the hypotheses were " 
measu^d4is4ng multiple' items. .These sets of items were subjected to explora- 
-^ory factor analysis. Varimax (orthogonal) rotated factor analys^ was per- 
formed, selecting factors with a minimum eigenvalue of 1.0. Factor store co- 
. efficients were used as--weightings to create an index for each emergent factor. ' 
These indices were named based^on the relative strengths of the item loadfhgs. . 
'Thesfe independent variables were measui?ed in the following manner:, 
a. Media usage was measured by single item mfeasurep. of .the frequency\of 
exposure to comic books (number read per week), magazines (ntimber read 
^er week), boplcs (nui%er read per month )',^radib (number of hours- per 
'day), records ,and tapes (number of hours per day), mpvies (nv^er 
attended per month), newspapers (number read per week), and. TV (hours 
per weekday) J . * 

^* functions for newspaper and television exposure were measured by means ' 
of Likert-type scales, thirty-two functions were factor analyzed, 
which resulted in the formation of the foUowing indices: Newspaper 



- . • ., readership, for news*, escape, ahd social learning; television watching ' 
foriescape, social learning, news, and advice; 
. c. Media credibility was assessed by three single items asking "If you 
•read, it .in the newspaper (see it on if, hear it on thtf^radio) it's 
• ^ true (yes,. not sure, no)"} 

d. , Social interaction with parents and friends regarding newspaper and TV 

. content was assessed by six items which were factor analyzed, resulting 
iin two .indices: Talk about newspaper content, and talk about .TV content 

e. Parental mediation of television and print laedia exposure was measured', 
by means of eight items which when factor analyzed resulted in three 

. indices': Parental encouragement to. read, rules about TV watchil5g, and 

parental 'coviewing and talking about TV content; 
^ f . -Perceived reality of televisioft was assessed by means of eight items ' 

which produced two factor Indices: Perceived reality of minorities on. 

TV and perceived reality of Anglos on TV; • » 
^ -g.- Portrayals of Mexican Americai^ in local newspapers, local TV news, ' 

and TV $hows were measured as perceived to be good or bad. Two 

indices resulted: Negative perceotions of Mexican American media" 
- portrayals , and positive perceptions * of Mexican American media por- 

trayals. • 

Appendix A presents the sets of items .- 

Ag^y?^^- Inasmuch as this analysis examines a subset ^f a very large ' 
data set, and may be viewed as • complementary to other reports which have focused ' 
on other aspects of the data (Gree^berg et '^'^ 1981>, sop,e iescriptive''statistics 
gleaned^from prelimioiary ^aiyses of the "data will b? reported where appropriate. ' 
__^_^_^ingSPS^ .the Social Sciences; Nie et'.al., 1975), 



basic frequency coimts and crosstabulktions were obtained for all -variable's.. 
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As indicated above, factor. analysis was conducted on qe^tain todltiple^measure 

' • > ^ ' ^ ^ ' * 

sets to discover the underlying factor .structures for the. \^iaLl^s,- and indices 

were constructed as weighted standardized summations of the' variable , set*. • " 

- • • ^ analysis^reported by Korzenny and Neuendorf (1981), multiple' regr'essions 

were oonducteS to predict forty-one different /media exposurfe and cdntent pre'fer- " 

ence variables.' . Approximately ^ifjy-four independent variables were included as ' 

possible predictors in each of the «4l step-wise regressions, including the ^even 
' ' ' . • " • 

most frequently ^endors^d- cultural identities. -J-J^ ' " 

. . To test the specific hypotheses herein, discriminant analysis was used ' 

to- predict each of the twelve cultural identity labels. measured. Briefly, 

discrimii^nt analysis attempts to statistically distinguish between two or more^ 

groups of case's through "discrim^ating variables" which measure characteristics 

on which' the groiq)s 'are e^cpectecCt^ differ. This is done by^orming.one or ' . " 

more linear cbmbinat^s of the discriminating variables of the .form: r ^ " 

Az. 11 -1 1^ 2 ip p . < , 

"^^'^^^^i^ the score on discriminant function -i, "the d's are weighting coeffi- ' 
cients derived via the analysis, and the Z's ar« "the" standardized valu6s" of the f 
.p discrimii^ating variables entered in the "analysis. The, maximum nwnber of 
discriminaiit functions- derivable is the degrees of freedom for the categorical ' 
dependent variable. Thus, in the caS^' of this analysis, for each non-exclusive,, 
dichotomous dependerfT^iable (cultural identity), only one discriminant- . - 

^- function may;resGlt. Each lWa standardized coefficient which indicates the ' 

contribution pf the variables z, when standardized, to the" prediction of the 
categorical dependent variable in the same manner that a standardized regression 
coefficient (bpta) inaj"do-so for a continuous dependent variable. Statistical 
. tests may measui-fe ttve" success with' whi^h the d'iscrimiha^g'variablei actu^llf 

■ . >.■-, ' • 
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discriininate wHen : combined, in t^e disci-iminant^ctiSn (Nie4t salv,, 1975,' 
p. 435). . For further discusgioh of discriniin|nt/ analysis, see Kerling^ and 
Pedhazur (1973). . ^ - ^ '^V i*^ - ' 

IVo sets of disci-LTninanl:. analyses were conducted: ' 'Wsts^e prediction 
of all Wive cultural" ID's i»a8 attempted for the /^o^ «'aAj^e.^ep{nI, wt^^ 
prediction of the-seven Hispanic ID's was atteinpt4d fop-tho§e iii'dlviduais who 
•endorsed at*leas^ one Hispanic cultur<al ID. / /*'>".-:. - 

- • - '> ( 
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• ' , ^ ' . 8JBULTS ' ' 

^ The Sample . .Questionnaires were completgd by ^57 fifth-graders and 513 ^ 
tenth-graders.* The age range for the fifth-graders was 10 to 13 years and for 
th6 tenth-graders it was ik to 19. The s^ple was nearly equally divided between*" . 
males 4nd females. * ... ' 

The average number of people In the respondents' households was 5.3, 
Ninety-five percent reported having a phone "in their home. Fil^ty-one percent 
JE^ported speaking Jixglish and no Spanish, 25% mostly EngilihlSir^me Spanish,-" 
15% English and Spanish about ^ally, and 9% mostly Spanish and some English. 
Sixty-eight percent reported reading English and Spanish, 19% mostly. English ^ 

^I '^T English and Spanish about e<iually." and 5% mostly Spanish • 

>and some English. * ■ ' ' ■ . • . ' 

rr ■ ■ ■ ^ • * 

Fourteen percent of the respondents, indicated that the label "Chicano" 

was appropriate for them. Two percent indorsed the label "Latino:" 13%' the ' 
label "Mexican;" 1% the label "Cuban;" 2% the label "Puerto Ricaii;" 13% the 
label "Spanish-American;" 24% the label "Mexican-Aiherican;". 4% the labe:^ "Asian- 
American;" 35% the label "White (Anglo);" 5% the label "Black;" 8% the label 
"Native American. (American Indian);" and 9% the label "Other." 'Eighty-seven ' 
percent of all respondents endorsed a single label! Seventy-nine percent of . 
the^eif youths who chose at least one Hispanic label chose onlv a single i^s- 
ponge. (Of these |&8ri9% chose Chicano, ,2% Latino; isWlH^ 0% Cviban,' 
UFIu^rto Rican, 20%, Spanish-American, aind' if 1% Mexican-American.) Tefc percent 
chose two responses, h% chose three respgfises, and 7% chose folir or nLre labels. 

■ - ■ . 

* Fourteen respondent^/T^ported neither age nor grade... 
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As seteQting 6ne label did' not preclude selecting others, the identity variables 
Jnay be treated as separate variables, not perfectly collinear with one another. 
Predictidn 'of Hedia Content Preferences ♦ "As Indicated earlier, a previous 

. analysis :of this. data set -used step-wise multiple regression to determine which 
variables predict" a ^ide variety of media content preferences. The nine* most 
frequently ^endorsed cultural i'dentity labels were included as possible predic- 
tors.^ Table 1 'summarizes the role of each Hispanic and Anglo cultural identity* 
label in predicting confenf preferences. Only those instances wher^a label 
played a significant vo^e (af the p <*.05 levfel) in predicting the dependent 

Kv^i^le are noted. ^ ' ^ ^ . ■ " 

^ One must keep in miijid when examining this table that the given cultural 
identi^J^l is only one of fifty-four pi^dictor variables in each regression, 
and that the coefficient given indicates the impact of holding that cultural 
identity versus not holding it for each med^a behavior in*cated.* Keep in V ' 
mind that ^TS^^vidual might hold mi^ltiple cultural identities. 

Thejpattems of relationships evident are quite interesting. Briefly, 
self-designated Chicanes and MeKi can- Americans have similar preferences: they ' 
seem -to be interested in ethnic-oriented music and not to be interested in 
recreation mag^pines or classical and country 6 weste^ records and tap^s.' 
Mexicans express 'a distinct preference for Spanish content in airmedia. Span- 
i^- Americans show a disinterest in local and Latin news. ' " 

, A 

Coii5)ared with non-Anglos, those self-designated as White' (Anglo) express 
lower preference for Spanish. and local. news, Saturday television; enter tainmexyt 
nfegazines, and. Black-oriented music. 



* Thtfse cultural identities which were held by less than 5% of the respon- 
dents (Utino, Cuban, Puerto- Rican) Ji^re deleted as independent variables to 
reduce degrees of frjeedom used by variables with very little variance. 

4f* ' ^» 
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Table 1 



Cultural Identity and Media Content' Preferences 





4 

P • 

™ 1 KM 




Dependent 

J/ariaJble ' • 


CHICANO 
(m;n=117) 


.11 

-.08 


.001 

1 

.005 


Preference for sports on* TV """^-^^ 


V 


• .07 


.029 


Titfte "spent watching TV on Sattirday 






. 001 


•Preference for' recreation magazines 




;08 


.010 


, Preference for Spanish music on radio • 

Preference for .Biack-oriedted music on 
radio \ \ 


p 


.11 
-.11 \ 


.001 




.003 


Preference for Tdp 40 liusi^ on radio 




.15 


.000 


^ Preference for Black-orient ecj records/ 
tapes 






.014 


Preference for class ical/counti^ g west 
■ em records/tapes 




.08 


:028 


. Number of English movies seen dn last * 



month 



MEXICAN 
(S3%;n^lil) 



ai 

.07 

-•.08, 

v 

.22 

.08 
.09 
.16 

.23 
..22 
.24 
*».22 

■ '.13 



.062 
".OifSg 

.027. 

.000 
.000 

.010 
.007 
.000«^ 

.000 
.000 
.000 
,000 

.001 



Preference for features in newspapers 

Preference "for stoBies about Mexico. and ' 
Latin America in newspapers 

Preference .for ente'irtainment ^liteht on 
TV 

Prefer*ice for Spanish content on TV 

Frequency of viewing Spanish programs on 

TV : ' . 

Preference for action \^mic books ^ 

Preference fcjr romance/humor comic books 

Number of Spanish magazines read in last 
• week ' ♦ ' . 

^ Preference>fw^ Spanish music op radio 

Preference for Spanish records/tapes 

Preference for Spanish movies 

Number of Spanish movies seen in last 
month 

. NiimfiSir cdf Spanish bpoks read Jin last, 
month ^ \ , ' ' 



* Standardized multiple regression coefficient f 



Table 1 (continued) ' 

^ ^' . - - 

♦ . * ■ ' * -Dependent 

Variable 



MEXICAN- ' 
AMERICAN- 

(24%;n=2p7) 


• • -.06 ' 

• -.08 — 

• *'.o^' 


Sic. 

;033 > 
.049 
.014 V 
.011 . 




-.11 

• 


.004, - 




* .07 . 


l045 




-13 / 


.poo ^ 




-•08 \ 


.029 


, ■ - ■ \ •■ 










— 


.^^ANiSH- 
AfiE: .CAN / 




.017 


(13%;-n=112) 


^01 - 


■ :ooi^'' 



* Preference for spor^ on TV 

Frequency of viewing yoaiy-t>peras on\TV . 

Preference^ for recrea-^on magazines \ 

^ ,Prjeference for Spaijish ipu^ilb on radio ^ 

Preference for .Top UO mi^ic on radip ' ^ 

'Inference fo|^. §pg&iish rebords/tapes : / 

'^Preference for Blackror,ien\ed records/ » 
tapes ^ ; • ' - ' \ * p ' ' ' . 

Preference for classical/comfry 6 western 
records /tcipes . ^ ^ ' ! ' 



*Sref erence for local inf ormaJLon in nws- 

Preference' for stories about Mekico and 
atin America in newspapers^^^^^^" - 

' ■ ■ ■ V i ' /rO ' ' 

^ -WHITE (AiTCLa) -.0,9 V .'006^ >^-'■''^P^e^e^ 



(3X%;n=30SO 




'ef erencef for Joc^r'^fofflltipn in vnews- 
tnce for Spanish • sections in. news- ' 



Preference for stories ^about^ Mexico, alSd 
Latin Aine^^ica in newspapers ' 

' Frequency of^viewingi Saturday cartftpns on 

TV ^ ' ^; , • ^ / ^ 

•Time spent watching TV^on Saturday » 



^ ^06 • 042 Preference^ for popculture. magazines 

^ Prefer^ace for recrdation magazines 
Preferen^^^fdr Black-oriented music on 



.radio 



4 



<^ ^.10 ^ .011 preference for Top 40 mu^c on* radio 

••23^^ • •000' TPreference^ for Black-orifented -records/' 



tapei 



V 



^ ♦ • 
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posted. c„b* Hispanic and AngXo cultural ID', ara deeded pertinent 

The dJ^scri^inant analyses predicting Utinc^C>^an and Puerto Rican ' 
cultural^. -J?i!!f^^~e esti.te,_du, „^ ^^^^ 

excluded «^ tUs presentation. In Ta.ie . it' ^y .e see. ,Hat o. ' 
the cuxtural^^els could he sisnific,tl. p^dicted h. a linear co^ination ' 
Of- the independent va^i^le.. as>dicated h, the significance of tl fi«i 
s la*U She™ at the hottc. of each colUM.. CThe WUxis la«.da repre- 
.ents the proportion of variance unac=oun«d for hy the discriminant function • 
or (canonical-correlation,?:, ^h canonical- cor^lation presented is thit 
between all independent vari^ies and the sole dependent variahle. 

Table 2 also indicates «hi=h of the discriminant coefficients are' signi- ' 
. f^oant .n con^utins -to^the prediction of each cultural identity, ^ese . 
coefficients are similar standardised multiple reg^ssion coefficients, and • 
are Interpretable in a like ronner. , 

■ Jhe patten^s evident in this table ar. ,„ite interisti.g in terms of the • 
^H-teM-H^ they paint of the various racial .^.ps included in the ■ - ' 
sample. The most powers discriminant ^tion is that foj ^he l^el ..White ' 
,<Anslo,... ThW-two percent of the variance in the endorsem.ht of this label - " 
U accounted for hyythe discriminant function which is a linear co^osite of - 
the 30 independent, variables, ^ose youths-„ho confer themselves White ,^,lo, 
- mel, than those who do not to speak and rea; English, have a siaU 

TV, not watch TV f,r s,ocial learning, assig^ low helie^ahillty to TV. perceive 
TV minorities as ^ real, and perceive media Mexican Wean portrayals as ' 
positive. 



Table 2 « 
Discrifldtumt Analyses of Cv Itural Identity Labels for Total Sample 



UN6SPK 
LANGREAD 
HSHOLD 
COHipS 
-MAGS — 



BOOKS 
NfDATS 
RADHRS 
BECHRS 
MOVIES 
BSASBBTV 
BEADFl 
ItBADF2 
HEADF3 
HATCHFl'«tei 
UAICHF2 
HAICHF3 
HATCHF4 
TRUEl 
TIIDE2 
TRUES 
TALld?l • 
TALKF2 
PABHEDFl 
PAlQffiDF2 
PASMEDFS 
REALFl 
ItEALF2 H 
HEXFl 
MEXF2 

Final Wilk's 
Lambda 

Slg. 

dan. Corr. 



CHICANO 



..575*** 
..292*** 
•.0A4 
-.029 

^8 



MEXICAN 



.272*** 
..250*** 
.451*** 

.150** 
^8 



-.046 

.096 

.009 

.319*** 

.100* 

.333** 
-.322* 

.230 

.107 
-.245 
-.224 

,062 
-.020 
-'.058 
-.094 • 

.034 

.019 
-.042 

.009 
-.036 
-.101 

.248* 
-.1?9 

.197 

.012 

.8518 
■ .0000 
.3850 



-il56 
-.155* 
-.128** 
-.060 

-114 

.016 

.024 

.021** 
-.012 
-.095 

.307*** 
-.051 

.086** 
-.045 

.085 

.095 

.099 

.027 
-.063 

.081** 
-.^61 

.195WMk 
-♦098 
-.154 

.158*** 

.8443 
.0000 
.3945 



SPANISB- 
AMERICAH 

-.708*** 
-.159*** 

.112* 
-.094 

.102 



-.016 
.-.140 
-.02? ' 
-.405** 
.018 
.027 
■ .104 
-.035 
.138 
-.049 
-.060 
-;215 
.'.002 
-.093 
-.062 
.151' 
.007, 
-.037 

.156* 
-.080 
.127 
-.162* 
.188 
.066 
.159* 

.883($« 
.0000 
.3408 



MEXICA!?- 
AMERICAM 

-.514*** 
-.083** 

.371*** 
-.110 
-.294* 



.080 

.137 

.141 

.077 
-.252 

.388<** 
-.221 

.160* 

.138* 
-.146 

.113* 

.114 
-.126 
-.072 

.048 
-.106 

.118 
-.202 
-.057 

.034 

,.125 

.179* 
-.128 

.001 
-.052 

.8590 
.0000 
.3619. 



VHITE 
' (ANGLO) 

. 467i*** 
.242*** 
-.358*** 
-.084** 
.091 



-.026 • 
-.015 
-.013 
-.137* 

.110 
-.250** 

.077 

.008 

.005 

.141 
-.148** 
-.059 

.114 

.047 • 
-.206* 

.068 

.033 

.068 i 
-.093 / 

.064 

.122 
-.301*** 

.090 
-.109 

.032** 

' .6809 . 
.0000 

,5m 




* " p <.05; ** « p< .01; *** - p<.001 ,y 
See Appendix A for key on. variable naaes^ 
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LIMGSPK 
UNDSEAD 
HSHOID 
COMICS 

KftGS 

BOOKS 

HPIMffS 

lADHRS 

KBCHRS 

MDVIES 

BSASBBTV ^ 

READFl ' 

ma>n 

READF3 

^HAXCBFl 

RAICHF2 

HATCHF4 

TBIIEl 

TR0E2 

TRDE3 

TALKFl 
- IALKF2 

FARMEDFl 

EASMED(F2 ' 

FARMEDF3 

REALFl 

IIEALF2 
t*^MEXFl 

MEXF2 

Final Wilk's 
lambda 



table 3 



Di8cri«inant Analyses of Cultural Identity Labels for- Hlspaalcs Only 



ERIC 



Slg. 

Can. Cor# 
* « p-^.OS; ** 
See Appendix A for key on variable names^ 





MEXICAN 


SPANISH- 


MmCAN^ 




AMERICAN 


AMERICAN 


-.271' 


.:oi5 


-.249 


•431** 


-.200 


-.171 


-.050 


•233* 


-.225 


.480*** 


-.137 


• 132 


-.098 


-188*. 


-.206 


••317 


.030 


.234' 


-•275 


-.081 


■ -.187 / 


.012 


.169 


•.224 * 


-.100 ( 


—.107 


.391 


.045* 


-.215** 


-.091 


.233 


.451*** 


-.059 . 


-.649** 


*174 


' .154* . 


.143 


.149 


-.401* 


.386 


-.076 


. -.116 


.328 


-.336 


.032 » 


.226 


-.144 


.274 > 


-.009* 


-.168 


.252 


.009 


-.142. 


.026- 


-.007 


-.251 


-4069 


.130 


-.053 


-.331 . 


.423** 


-.182 . 


.100 


.118 


.028 


-.249 


.227 


.028 


.058 


-;014 


-.159 


-.116 


f.048 


-.130 • ' 


-.008 


-.190* 


.056 


-.199 


-.065 


.081 


.198 


. .230 


-.188 


-.088 


ai2 


-.002 


-.087 


-.067 




' -.088 


-.246 


.042 


-.062 


.275* 


-.032 


-.026 


' . .107* 


-.110 


.189 


-.065 


-.408 


.232 


.169 


.223 


M73* 


, .100- 


.018 


^^98 , ... 


-.106 


.349 


-.114 


^4 ^ 


-.238* 


.139 ^ 


-.054 


. -059^ 


.112* 


.300 ■ 


-.040 . 



,8821 . 


' .8623 


.9145 


.8756 


.0804 . 


.0161 


.4924 


.0492 


.3434 


.3711 


.2923 " 


.3527 


- p <.ou 


*** m p <,.001 
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Endorsement, of the label "Chicano" is significantly predicted in the total 
sample by a linear combination of the 30 variables, with 15% of its variance. . 
explained by the discriminant function. Significant contributors to this' pre- 
diction are not speaking English, not reading English,- listening to records/tapes, 
going to movies; not reading, newspapers for news (all in support bf the hyptf- ' 
• theses); and perceiving TV minorities as realistic, and watching television 
(all counter to the hypotheses). • 

Endorsement of a "Mexican" cultural identity is significantly predicted in 
•the total sample with over 15% of the variance explained by the discriminant ^\ 
function. Significant predictors are not speaking English, not reading English, 
having a large household, reading comics, not listening to radio, and r«Qing 
^he newspaper for escape (all in .support ofNthe hypotheses); dnd watchirig TV 
for social learning, watching TV for advio/, parental rulemaking for TV viewing, 
perceived reaUty of minorities on TVT-^d perceived positive images of Mexican 
Americans on TV'*(all counter to the hypotheses). 

A "Sp^anish-American" ciAtural ID is significant predictors are not lister? 
to records, parental encouragement of reading, perceived reality of 'minorities 
on TV, and perceived positive- image of Mexican Americans on TV (all in support 
Of ttohypotheses);^ and not speaking English,, not reading English, and having 
a large, household (all counter to the hyppthekes). 

Endorsement of "Mexican-American" as a cultural ID is significantly pre- 
dicted with 13% of the variance "explainiaV^-^ignifieant^rfidict^^ 
TV, reading "the newspaper for social learning', watching .TV for social learning, 
and perceived reality bf minorities on TV (all in support of the 'hypotheses); and' 
not speaking English, not reading English, having a large household,- and reading 
the , newspaper for escape* (all counter to. thi hypotheses). 
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This table does not, however, address. t^,.|^4^i^QIjaJ. question' which is 
^ aiso of interest' to this^author at this time. i.e.. how are the cult £^al iden- 
tities of individuals of like, or similar ethnic backgrounds diyerentially 
predicte^d from media use variables? This question is addressed by the results 
shown in Table 3. 

Table. 3 enumerates the results of a discriminant analysis which, included 
only those youths who endorsed at least one Hispanic label. As might be ex- 
•pecte-d. the significances of th^ discriminant functions are reduced somewhat by 
ekcluding non-Hispanics from the analysis, but two of the four labels remain 
significantly^predicted: Mexican and Mexican-American." In addition, the 
prediction of the endorsement of the label Chicano is near-significant (p = .08). 

Again, the significant individual contributors are indicated in the table". 
Endorsement of a "Mexican" cultural ID among Hispanics only is^ significantly 
predicted with about W% of the varianc^ explained by the discriminant functiqn. 
Significknt individual predictors are having a large household, reading comic 
books, not listening to radio, and not reading the newspaper for escape (all 
support of the hypotheses); and watching TV for social ^learning, parental 
^rulemaking for TV viewing, perceived reality of minorities on TV. and perceived 
positive images of Mexicari^ricans on TV (all counter t6 the hypotheses). 

The other cultural ID which was significantly predicted by its discriminant 
function. "Mexican-American." had about 12.5% of its variance accounted for. 
Significant predictors are speaking English, reading'^glish. and not attending 
movies (all. in support of the hypotheses). 
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DISCUSSION. 

• From thei^-esults presente4, may be seen th^t the' overall hypotheses 
(Hj^/Hj) that significant pisedf Jtions .of cultural identity would be possible 
were in general supported. For 'the full' sample, tlie hypothesis was strongly 
supported. For Hispanics only, the hypothesis obtained limited support; only 
Spanish-Americkn wa^ not fairly well aiscriminated. Apparently, those identi- 
fying themselves as- Spanish-Americans do not differ substantially from the 
average ndn- Spanish-American on the variables examined. Partial support for ? 
the numerous individual hypotheses was obtained! The nature of this partial 
support deserves further discussion. Table H provides a summary of the type " ^ 
of support obtained for each hypothesis." ^ .rTr 

First, it i& apparent that significant discrimination of cultural identity 
is possible, even am^g Hispanics only. Obviously, Hispaaics are not a homo- 
genous group, either in terms of the cultural label(s) they prefer or in terms 
of the media behaviors'- they report. The results of th^multiple regressions 
which were reported as ancillary to the pr;oposed model show that media content 
preferences are also different -among the various cultural identities. Thus,' 
Hispanics aye n^ a single racial or ethnic group whose needs may. be met by one 
single type of me^ia content. This is of course an important consideration 
for4>roadcasters attempting to meet the needs of the Hispanic minority audiencfe. 
Hopefully this and future research will emphasize the diversity which exists 
anjong the individuals known as Hispanic Ainericaiis. 

As noted above, hypotheses H^/H^obtaihed substantial support/ Mixed, but 
in general positive, support was obtained for the hypothesis that endorsement 
of more Americanized cultural identities are predicted by exposure -to mai^tream 
media (Hg). The only finding which was dounljer to this hypothesis was the sig- 
nificant .contribution of watching TV to endorsement of the non-Americanized ID, 
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Talde A 

levels of Support for ^irpotheses 

# 



Total aaaple , " Hlopanioi only 
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0 


HA 
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+ 
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HA 




HA 
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0 




+ 




KA 




HA 
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+ 
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' KA 


■ + 


HA 



^ • significant support* partial or full 

- • significant counter-support, partial or full. " 

0 • no significant findings 

HA - not appllcsable; overall pr^6tlon not plgnif leant 
Hots: There were no instancea of mixed significant f indi 



+ 

0 

0 
0 

0 
6 
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Chicano. in the total sample. It is.poss.ible'^hat totalV viewing may not be 
the crucial variable in this instance; one may need to know the types of content 
viewe4 to determine whether the* hypoj^iesis does indeed hold for. the Chicano 
identity.^ Chicanes may. on the otjier hand, view mainstream TV content' yet ' 
reject-it-or fail to incorporate it for their own identity formation. 

Substantial support was obtained for 'the hypothesis that endorsement of ' " 
. a more Americanized ID ia. predicted by non-%xposure to Specialized media' (y^). 
Apparently, Chicanes and Me^dcah^ avid fans of specialized media, vAile . 
Spanish-Americans and Mexican-Americans are more likely. to reject those media! 
■This of course has implications for theeffbrts of those trying to reach and 
n^e't the needs of Hispanics through magazines, newsletters" books, and films. ' 
Consideration must be made of the diverse cultural identities and their rela- 
tionships with media habits. ' * . • 
^ Mixed support and <:ounter-support was obtained for the hypothesis that ' ' 
Americanized ID's are predicted by the functions of u^ifig the mainstream media ' 
for information/learning (H^). The instances of significant counter-support 
all involve the endorsement of a Mexican cultural identity; Mexicans are more 
■likely to watch TV for social learning (in both the total saipple and the /ii-' 
panicsionly group) ^d to 'watch TV for advice ("in the total sample only). It 
is possible that those who identify themselves 'as Mexican have been in the' U.S. ' 
a relatively short-period of time (this .was .not measu?*ed), and are in the 
process of perhaps attfempting to assimilate into the U.S.. culture to some " " " 
extent, ,1asing TV, ^en they wa|ch it, as a'lear-ning tool. *Mexican-Americans 
also repbrt using TV to learn, tut may simply be a temporal extension of the 
Mexican situation, .having already leai^ed and assimilated. to a greater extent.' 
This is not expected to- l^e tiuie for .the "third culture" Chicanos.' More infor- 
mation is .needed before assessment of this is possible.* 
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Slight and mixed suppopt^was ^^ained^fd^■ the- hypothesis that endorsement ' 

of aj} Americanized. ID' is p.redicte.d by riot- using TuainstrediP^eaa for escape/ 

entertainment' (hA/ The finding which- was' counter to this hypothesis was 'tJiatr 

in the total sample, Mexican-Ainericans are *ropre^likeiy.^>a^^ 

cans to^read'the newspaper for' escape, 

- ^ Two hypotheses showed' no support or cb.miter-support whatsoever: 

hypotliesis that an Americanized ID is predicted by. credibility , for /the main- 

stream media (H^) and* the hypothesis i:hat' an' Americanized ID is predicted by 

. \ " ' ' " 

discussing mainstream media content V^th .others (Hg). These^ influences seem * ' 

to wash out as possible predictors ~ these variables do not differentiate the 
various Hispanic cultural ID's. , ' 

Hg, the hypothesis that endorsement of a more Americanized iD will be 

a ■ ' ' ' 

'predicted by efforts bjr others to mediate the respoi^dents ' mainstream media 

use, achieved more counter- support than support. All instanc^3f-counter^ ' 
support involved those with a Mexican cultural ID. In both'lhrtdjtai- sample ' 
and for Hifepahics only,* Mexicans were likely to be the recipients of parental 
rulemaking foy TV viewing. This does^se'em typical of rather authoritarian 
cultyire such as that of Mexico, and this finding may be an indicator of cultijal 
proximity to Mexico. , , • • . ' . ^ ' 

^10* the hypotlfeis that endorsement of Americanized ID's.As pr^icted by 
perceived reality of mainstream media content, also achieved more counter- 
support than s\ipport. the pattern that emerges here is that for the total 
sample » -all four Hispanic ID»s were predicted bj/perck^ved x^^aiity^ minorities 
Q^J-y on TV. Thus, Hispani(|||are more likely^ perceive TV. minority Portrayals 
as real than are non-Hispanics, ,and the .Hispanic ID's are not d^fferel^tiatedl^ 
in this regard. This is surprising in light of the stereotypic portrayals 
generally found on TV. It is unclear whether TV does show minority reality .in 



the minds of Hispanics, Hispanics \as? minority portrayals as models, or Hisr 
panics, are so pleased or ^urprised at seeing the infrequent minority^ portrayals 
thaj they tend to "over^identify" with them. ' ■ ^ ' * )l' 

Similarly, , the hypothes^irthat endorsement is predicted by perceived 
positive charactet' portrayals on mainstream Jrtgdia, rece^d counter-suppopt' 
in the case of Mexicans. AgSn, Mexicans break the hypothesized mold to re-r 
port greadr perceived positive portrayals ' of Mexican Americans^ n TV. And' 
a^in, it is possiblt that the culturally displaced (and more recently arrived?) 
Mexicans ^ so glad to see characters similar to .themselves , that favorable 
affect results. - 



That Indorsement of Americanized ID 's' will be predicted by the reading 



and speakiiig of English and by fewer other Hisp^ics in the. household (H ) 
Kas well .supported as. a hypothesis. Counter-support was found for Spanish- 
Americans Mexican-Am^icans in the total -sample, but this is logically ' 
explained. 'For these two ID's greater use of Eng;ishland a small househbld 
were e:q>ected, and this wai found for Mexican-Americaris in.the Hispanic-only 
sample. The to;tal sample included many Anglos, hoWever, who would obviously 
use English a grea^ deal,.|^4 therefore discrimination of endorsement of these 
two ID'S from tKe othec Hifoanic ID's along these (dimensions iq a sample of 
this nature. was not forthconkng. 

Distinct patterns bf media behaviors do emerge\for the various cultural 
identily groupings- Th^information displayed in Tables i and 3 'is a good " 
source of data for forming profiles of Chicanes, Mexicans, etc.,- in terms of- ' 
media use, functions, and perceptions. These profiles did not support all the 
individual hypotheses, with several general considerations wdrtHy of flSte^: ° 

1. The ©airiBtreain/specialized categorization of media may be overl:^ sim- ' 
plistic* Obviously, a small amount of Spanish-language, specialized 



, TV content is avai3,able, and sonie magazines are^quite general and 
broad in scope. Greater discrimination in the measurement of media 
exposure would enable the researgfier to assess this potfsibixityvand 
to possibly enhtace his' predictive power for cultural identity. - 

k • ' ■ 

2. The cS^egorizatiqn of cultural identities as "Americanized" and "non- 
Americfnized" may also be overly simplistic. There U little firm 
. evidence at this time to. guide us as to which identities are American- 
ized and which are not. Penalosa provides one model, theorists of cul- 
tural integration (e.g., Blubaugh and Pennington, 1976) provide another 
and many alteapatives are possible. Even within the small. body of ' 
previous research on coLtural identity and media behaviors, divergent 
operational treatments of cultural labels are evident: Dunii» identified 
"traditional" Hispanica-as Mexicaft and Mexicano, and' '"non-traditional" 
• i- Hispanics as Mexican- American; Zaffirini identified "traditional" 
^ , Hispanics as Latin American, Spanish American, Spanish-speaking, and 
"non-traditional" Hispanics. as Mexican American, Chicago, and Browiv. 
These, various methods of categorizing cultural identities for Hispanics 
are not all congruent: For example, PeftaloSa would put Mexican 
il^ericans and Ghicanos -in quite different groupings, whereas Zaffirini 
conceptualized them both as ."non-traditional." 
While these two possibilities may help explain why support for the indivi- 
^1 hypotheses was .mixed, they also point out the importance of conducting 
studies -Such as the one described herein. do hot know at the present time ' 
'where tlie various and non-exclusive Hispanic American -cuitura^ identities fit 
in terms of 'degree of Americanization, degree of traditionalness, etc. With ^ 
the results of this study, however ,v we now do have some information as to where 
they fit in. ternns of media behaviors. As a baseline for further inquiry into 
thd- role of cultural identity such information is indispensable. 



More specula^tiirely, future researchers may.firtd that cultural identities 
may not lie simply along a continuum of Americanization, or tradition. Many 
multidimensional factors may go. into describing what a Chicano, a Latino, or 
a Mexican-American is. And, such identities are not mutually exclusive; more 
complexity in a model of cultural identity is obviously in order. By conducting 
research of the type described herein, may- begin to catalogue poss-ible causal 
components . which go into, the formation of cultural identities. ■ • 

Therer exists, at least one jJt-hSr^aution which must be kept iii. mind when 
attempt^jjPto assess cultural identities.' The identity (ies) that an individual 
^olds.m^y vary from time- to tiiB&,.^graphicai area to ^ographical area, or 
s\ial role to social rol^ ^^hile such variability may seem insurmountable, 
greater specification when obtaining measurements of cultural identities ifill 
aid in the evaluation of such a possibil'ijty. * » • 

Several cautions specific; to this study are in order. The sample includes 
youths -only, thus limiting its scope and generalizabi^ity. Perhaps youths are 
affected more, or less, than adults by media exposure. Perhaps the ranges and - 
kinds of cultural identities held by Hispanic youths are different than those 
for their adult counterparts • In this vein, it would be useful to examine-" 
different age^-groups or to conduct a longitudinal study to determine the rela- 
ticjnships^ of * media behaviors to cultural identity ovejf^time. 

A:^, the fact that this study was conducted in only fivi cities does 
hamper its generalizability. Yet the study ^s size^ scope, and precision make - 
,v It among the most comprehensive studies of this tvpe to date. . 

The measurement of cultural ID as* nonexclusivd^abel endorsements'iiqts 
^^ssible disadvantages as well as the obvious advantages discussed earlier. 
For example, cilICui?a^ ID in this Cas6 may be treated as 'a single variable only 
if a compflex system of categories is used (e.g., l=Mexican only, 2=Mexican and 



Chicano only, 3=Mexican, Chicano, and Anglo only, 4=Chicano only, etc.) Per- 
haps measuring label endorsements as exclusive, allowing for the discriminant^ 
predictive analysis of all labels siipultaneously, would increase our discrimi- 
nant power. * / 

Also, we "do not know for certain the causal nature or the causal ordering 
of the factors shown to be related in this s^dy/ fh^re has been partial 
''Support for the idea that media exposure may contribute to cultural identity, 
and there has been some support for the idea that, cult'ural identity n>ay contri- 
bute to media content preferences. But no* evidence is^fOrthcoming th^at tliese 
variables jare related causally in the order indicated.' \ 

Finally, thfe following question needs to lie addressed: So what if .we can 
. predi^X cultural identity? The answer to this lie's roost particularly in- the 
linkage tiuniber ,5 on. the figure, on page 12.* Theorists and-^researchers have 
indicated (^nal^a, l9WT Korzenny, Armstrong, arid Neufendor.f , 1979) that the 
• ciat^al identity(ies) thaf an individual holds vill influence the 'way he -thinks 
about himself, the way he interacts with others, 'and the behaviors he exhibits. 
Violations ofjiis norms cind -expectations concerning his -<:ultural identity may 
result in conflict or misunderstanding. For exanple, ©any of the Hispanic ' 
Americans residing in Lansing, Michigan, would' take great, offense at'^eing. 
treated like a militant Chicano, and at even being called "Chicano.". Their 
own ciilturea identities ,are ' not congruent W/ith what they would ejqpecl; a ChicaAo 
to be like, an^ in-perpersonal conflict^^y rejSult. 

More generally, our cultural identities may be an im^rtaijt part of our 
^ existence in helping to determine how we view oui»selve^ and our rcles in 
American society. , . * * . ^ 



^ * The possible impact of cultural ID on social, political, and^other 
behaviors. ; . , ^ / • 
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Appendix A 



Items Entered in Discriminant^toaO^^s 
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LAN6SBK 
LANQREAD 
HSHOLIX 
COMICS 

mags" 

BOOKS 
"MPDAYS 
RADHRS 
RECHRS 
MOVIES ■ 
BSASBBTV 
READFl 
READF2 . 
READF3 

* 

WATCHFI 



Items ^Entered, in Discriminant Analyses 

Speaking of English * ; * 

•lleading of English 

Number of people in household 

Nuniber of comics read in^last week 

Nunibeff^df magazines 3?ead in last week 

Number of nbn-school books read in last month 

Number of days read newspaper in last week. . 

.Time spent listening to radio per day 

Time spent playing tap^es/ifecords per day 

Number of movies seen in last month * 



Item Set A 



Atem Set B 



Time spent Watching TV* per -.day 
^Reading the newspaper for news 
^Reading the newspaper for escape 
*Reading the newspaper for social learning 
*Wa1;ching TV for ggcape 
WATg|Ig^^*Hatching TV for social learning • 
WATCHF^ "^^W^rfS^T^n^W 
WATCHFif ^Hatching TV for advice 
TRUEl Credibility for newspapers • 

TRUE2 y^edibility f or TV ^ . 

"trues Credibility for radio ' ^ f ^ 

TALKFl . *Talk about newspaper content 4 • 

TALKr2 * *Talk about TV content ' ' 
PARMEDFl *Parental encoSragement of .reading 
]^ARMEDF2 *Parental rulemaking for TV viewing 
PARHEDF3 *Parental, co-viewing of TV ' 
REALFl ^*Perceived reetlity qf minorities on TV 
REALF2 *jPerceived-i?eality of Angled on TV * \ 
MEXFl *Perceived negative image of Mexican Americans on TV I 

MBXF2 . *Perceivpd jpositive/image of Mexidan Americans on TV J^"^®® ^f"^ ^ 



J Item Set C 
litem Set D 



J 
I 

J 



Item Set E 



* Indicates an index crea^ted through factor analysis of a "set of items. All 
^ others are single-itdm measures. The items which went into the creation of 
^each bracketed set of indices are shown on, piQ following 'pages. 
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Respondents were asked how mudi each of a number of statements was 
"like", them— "a lot like me," "a little^like me," or "not like roe." 
The statements dealt with reasons why young people read a newspaper: 

I read the paper because I want to*^know what's going on. • 
I ree^d the paper because it's funny. 

T read so 1 can *leam to do new thiifgs. * ^ , . ♦ 

I read because it excites me. 
I read* because it relaxed me. 

I read because it cheers me up. • ' 

I read so I can forget about my problems. 
I read to look at the pictures. 
I read for the local news. 

I read for the national news. ' * , 

I reaa to get advice on problems. 

I read to. f uid out about new places and people. 

I read to get the headlines. - \ ; 

I read to find out more about things I heard about. 

I read^to 'find out what's happening to people in town. 

I read because it gives me things tp talk about. 

I don't read beca'us^-it's bor.ing. 

A second set of ^atements with the same response categories as 
Item Set A dealt with reasons why yoiing ylieople wa^tch TV: • 




I watch TV because it excites me. 
I watch TV so I can" learn how^Jtfijdorliew things. 
.1 watch TV because it relaxes me. ^ 
I watch TV because it teaches me things I don't learn in sdhool. 
I watcTi because it ^hows me how oth^r* people deal with the feame 
problems /I h^ve. 

I watch TV because everyone else does* * ^ 

•I watch because it ^elps me know* how I'm supposed to act. 

I watch TV whisn I'm lonely. ' 

1 watch TV so I. can forget about my problems. 

I watch TV for the^ local news^. 

I watch -T^ to get advice on problems. / 

I watch TV because it cheers me up. 

I watch TV to f^ind out 'more about things I heard about. 

I watch TV because it gives me things to talk about. 

I don't watch because it's boring* 

A number .of items asked the respondents how often they talk with 
others about newspaper and TV content, "6-7 days a week/' "3-5 days," 
"1-2 days," or "less": . * , 

Bbw often do you talk with friends about things you see pn TV? 

How often do you talk with a patient about things you see on TV? 

How often do you talk with friends about things you read in the paper? 

How often do you talk with a parent about things you 3?ead in the 

paper? . * 

How often does a par^snt taJLk with you about things they see on TV? 
ilow often do€|S a parent talk with you about tlfings they read' in the 
"paper? 
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Item Set D: A set of items attenqpted to tap the level of parental mediation of 
media in the respondent's home: 

Are there any shows on television your parents won't let you watch 
because they don't think the stories or the characters arejgood for ^ 
' you? (A LOT, SEVERAL, A FEW, ONE OR 'TWO, NO) 

On school days, how late can. you stay up to watch television? 
(8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, 10, 10:30, 11, LATER) 

Con^ared to most kids yotxr age, are there more rules about TV in 
your house, less rules, or is it about the same as your friends? 
' (MORE RULES, ABOUT THE SAME, LESS RULES) ^ ' 

Has a parent ever told you that you're watching too much television? 
(YES, NO)^ 

' 'The following 'items all had the response categories "very often," 
"often," "not much," and "not at all": 

When you watch TV, how often is one or both of your parents watching 
with you? * 

If you're watching a show with a parent, how often, do you talk with 
him or her about the, show? . > 

' How often does a parent tell yotx there are certain shows you should 
watch? • • - 

How often does a- parent tell you to read , something in the newspaper? 
How often does a parent t^ll you to read something in a maga^sine? 

Item Set E: A nvwiber of items asked the respondents to, indicate how real to life 
certain TV pot»trayals are, "very real,^ "quite real," /'a little 
y /.-f-real," or "not real": 

^ ' ^? ... ' ' • • , ' ' . 

People on.TV , . 

Places on TV " * , 

Young people on TV | * , 

Anglos on TV , ' 

♦ Mexican Americans on TV v 

Blacks on TV * .... 

Mexican Apierican Families on TV , ^ 

Anglo f amilili*^ on TV . ' - , 

' ^ • ^ 

Item Se€ F: A set of items was presented to the respondents which asked about 

their perceptions of how Mexican Americans are portrayed in the media, 
"very often," "quite often," "not very often," or "not at all",: 

. How often do t^e local nwspapers have stories about Mexican Americans 
doing good things? '/ v-^ , * " 

How often do the local newspapers have stories about Mexican Americans 
doing bad things?- / ^ ' 

How; often does the local TV news have stories about Mexican Americans 
doing goodT things?. * s , ^ 

How often does the local TV news have stories about Mexican Americans 
doing bad things? ... ' ' 

How often do' the shows you watch on TV^ have* Mexican Americans in 
them ^oilig^good things? , ' " . 

How often 4o the shows you watch on TV^h^ve Mexican 'Americans in 
othem doing bad 'things? \ 
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